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“Wise art thou, guest! 
To my bench shalt thou go, 
In our seats let us speak together; 
a Here in the hall our heads, O quest, 
ty ANCIENT LAYS . . ” 
OF NORTHERN Shall we wager our wisdom upon. 
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Ry 


THE POETIC EDDA 


AncIENT Lays or NortHern Gops anp Heroes 


“It is in many ways the greatest literary monument preserved to us 
out of the antiquity of the kindred races which we call Germanic’’ 


of the creation and ultimate destruction of the world ever crystallized in literary 

form; in the Hovamot, a collection of wise counsels that can bear comparison 

with most of the Biblical Book of Proverbs; in the Loxasrenna, a comedy none 
the less full of vivid characterization because its humor is often broad; and in the 
TurymskvitTHa one of the finest ballads in the world. The hero poems give us, in 
the oldest and most vivid extant form, the story of SicurtH, BryNuitp and ATLI, 
the Norse parallel to the Nibelungenlied. 


, \ HE mythological poems include, in the Votusro, one of the vastest conceptions 


Of the thirty-five Eddic poems, the full text of what is known as The Elder or 
Poetic Edda, it is likely that the greater part antedate the year 1000; of the 
poems belonging to the hero cycles, one or two appear to be as late as 1100, but 
most of them clearly belong to the hundred years following 950. 


SCANDINAVIAN CLASSICS Volumes XXI & XXII bound in one, 624 pages 
with introductory and textual notes. Price, $4.00 postpaid. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF THE REVIEW 


GupMuNpDUR GuDMUNDSSON was regarded 
as one of the most promising of the lyric poets 


: | in the Saga Island which is so rich in poets, 


but his career was cut short by the influenza 
which raged in Iceland in 1918. The epi- 
demic claimed also another early contributor 


i | to the Review, the author Gudmundur Mag- 


nusson. 


Epwin E. Srosson is director of the Sci- 
ence Service in Washington, an institution 
which aims to popularize science, and has 
many distinguished scientists on its board of 


' trustees. He was one of the American writers 
| who visited Goteborg as the guests of the 


Swedish State upon the initiative of the 
American-Swedish News Exchange, whose 
head is Dr. Brilioth of New York. The Re- 
view is particularly pleased in being able to 


: | print the article on “The Land of Timber and 


Turbines” as the first-fruits of Mr. Slosson’s 


' visit to Sweden. 


Professor JENs WarRMING, as readers of the 
Review will remember, visited this country 
last spring and lectured at various American 
colleges and universities under the auspices of 
the Foundation. Professor Warming trav- 
elled as far as California and was a keen ob- 
server of American life in its manifold 


Henry Apvams BEttows 


phases. He is professor of statistics and 


economy in the University of Copenhagen. 


Captain Tor Iversen has for a number 
of years been connected with the Fishing 
Directorate of the Norwegian State and has 
commanded the Michael Sars for oceano- 
graphic investigations. In this capacity he 
was with Professor Johan Hjort and Sir John 
Murray in their expedition in Atlantic waters 
in 1910. After his return he was decorated 
with the Order of St. Olaf. He has headed a 
number of expeditions in Northern waters, 
and is this summer conducting oceanographic 
researches near Spitsbergen. 


Rannveie K. G. Sigps6rnsson is a resident 
of Canada, but of Icelandic descent. She has 
known personally Fru Melsted of whose work 
for the education of Icelandic young women 
she writes in this number. 


Marius Lerevre was for many years Den- 
mark’s best all round amateur sportsman, but 
has recently entered the ranks of professional- 
ism. He is instructor in gymnastics in the 
University of Copenhagen and in various 
schools. He has written extensively in the 
press and is the author of numerous pamphlets 
on gymnastics and sports. 


THE TRANSLATOR OF THE POETIC 
EDDA 


Henry Adams Bellows of Minneapolis, the 
translator of The Poetic Edda, is a gradu- 
ate of Harvard University where he received 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1910. 
For seven years he was editor of The Bell- 
man, a magazine that was rival to the greatest 
American literary periodicals, and the cessa- 
tion of which brought not only a great loss to 
the Middle West but caused regret through- 
out the country. He is now editor of The 
Northwestern Miller. The list of Mr. Bel- 
lows’s books shows the diversity of his in- 
terests and the scope of his scholarship. The 
Poetic Edda follows a translation of Abélard’s 
Historia Calamitatum. Not only has he writ- 
ten a volume of poems, Highland Light pub- 
lished by Macmillan in 1921, but also while 
a Colonel in the Minnesota Infantry, an official 
military text-book, 4 Treatise on Riot Duty, 
U.S. War Department, 1921. Mr. Bellows’s 
translation of The Poetic Edda is a work of 
many years of line by line study. 
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Peace on Earth 
By GupMUNDUR GUDMUNDSSON 


Translated from the Icelandic by Jakosina JOHNSON 


Lord, God of peace, my spirit’s high ideal, 

T'o Thee I lift my hands in mute appeal, 
Omnipotent, a miracle imploring. 

Grant to my soul a vision of Thy light! 

Charge Thou my song with Thy compelling might 
That it may rise—T hy peace on earth restoring. 


Lord, God of love, unto my spirit show 

In all their truth the depths of human woe 
Where-from the groans of multitudes are calling. 
Mingled with tears they rise around Thy feet, 
Beseeching looks of dying eyes entreat: 

“Thy peace on earth, like dew on deserts falling.” 


Lord, God of wisdom, with prophetic fires 
Cleanse Thou my soul, ennoble my desires, 
Thy purpose to my lowly heart revealing. 
Thy wonder-power of love in song and sound 
Call from my harp in rhapsody profound, 
The suffering and broken spirits healing. 


Lord, God of peace, Thy beating heart impells 
Mine own, when that with sweet compassion swells, 
Thy mercy for the sufferers imploring, 

Wherefore I feel my spirit’s wings grow strong. 
O may it rise—Thy peace on earth restoring— 
And courage rise to wake my harp in song! 
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The Land of Timber and Turbines 


By Evwin E. Stosson 


all true scientists. He not only describes “Worlds in the Mak- 

ing” but considers the unmaking of civilizations. He foresees 
a time when our fossil fuel will begin to fail and we shall have to seek 
other sources of mechanical energy. This date is not so far distant as 
we commonly assume, for oil fields and coal beds have already become 
the objects of international competition and even conflict. Many coun- 
tries and three continents, Africa, Australia, and South America, are 
so inadequately supplied with coal that they could not keep up with mod- 
ern progress except by the favor of more fortunate lands. And these 
lands are consuming their irreplaceable endowment with accelerating 
extravagance and sharing their coal supplies with other countries with 
surprising unselfishness—or short-sightedness. The power that has 
given little England dominion over a quarter of the land and the 
people of the world came from her coal fields, which she was the first 
to utilize in industry and commerce; but as Dr. Arrhenius says: 


VANTE ARRHENIUS, the Swedish savant, is a prophet, like 


“Glorious Great Britain will probably have consumed her reserves of fossil 
carbon in less than a hundred years. It would seem very natural that England should 
be tempted to promulgate a defensive decree restricting the excessive exportation of 
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coal. But such a measure would provoke a new difficulty. ‘This insular country could 
not satisfy the activity of her merchant marine if she were not allowed to ship her 
coal oversea. And without her merchant marine her superiority on the ocean would 
be compromised. So she prefers to continue the excessive exportation of coal.” 


The coal fields comprised in the old German Empire and now 
largely annexed or occupied by the victorious Allies are more abundant 
than the British and may be sufficient to last for a thousand years to 
come. After that time Dr. Arrhenius anticipates that England, Ger- 
many, and European Russia will mostly revert to the forests that cov- 
ered them a thousand years ago, and civilization will again nestle about 
the summer shores of the Mediterranean. 

But, as Dr. Arrhenius explained to me, when I visited him recently 
at his home in the Nobel Institute near Stockholm, the people of the 
Scandinavian peninsula may escape the fate that awaits the coal-fed 
countries of northern Europe, for they may utilize their water-power 
as a substitute for the energy that elsewhere is derived from combustion. 
Norway has a reserve of hydraulic energy amounting to about five 
horsepower per capita. Sweden may obtain 1.2 horsepower per capita 
from her waterfalls. No other country in Europe or North America 
is so well endowed with water power except Canada, which has three or 
four horsepower of possible hydraulic energy for each of her inhabi- 
tants, and little Iceland, which is said to have 22. The United States 
by using all her water-power could hardly give to each of her present 
population more than about half of one horsepower of mechanical 
energy. 

Sweden, then, is in somewhat the situation that the United 
States or a similar country must come to when its stores of fossil fuel are 
exhausted. For Sweden has little coal and no oil and must rely mostly 
upon her forests and falls, her timber and turbines, for the energy that 
runs her industries and the heat that protects her population. So I set 
about to see what Sweden is doing in the way of making the most of 
her natural resources and keeping up with the lands that are living on 
the wealth which they have inherited from the Carboniferous Era. 

First, I went to Trollhattan, where the waters from Lake Vanern 
used to pour down through picturesque gorges in a series of foaming 
cataracts. But the trolls who formerly haunted these deep, dark, and 
dangerous depths have vanished, and in their place I saw thirteen silent 
turbines sitting in a row and turning as many dynamos. The turbine 
and the dynamo can do more work with less fuss than any other motive 
power I know of. The room was as cool, calm, and quiet as a church, 
yet here was being developed 170,000 horsepower. Imagine the scene 
if there had been actually 170,000 horses at work on treadmills, the dirt 
and stench, the neighing and tramping, the rattling and slipping, the 
kicking and whipping, the sweating and swearing! And in front of a 
marble-mounted switchboard that looked like the keyboard of a gigantic 
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Tue Fauts at Porsvus 


pipe-organ a man pulled down levers that set the electric cranes to 
lifting steel castings in the adjacent works, or lighted a distant farm- 
house, or propelled the blue and white tram cars through the crooked 
streets of Goteborg, 45 miles away. The Trollhattan power plant is 
fed by Sweden’s largest river, the Géta. The falls total 107 feet and 
when fully developed will provide about 425,000 horsepower. 

From the Trollhattan plant processions of steel towers stride off 
across the country in all directions, like giants on stilts with heavy 
copper feed wires dangling from their shoulders by chains of porcelain 
plaques. Along the country roads one sees generally two lines of poles, 
one carrying the power current and the other the telephone wires. The 
Swedes use the telephone more than any other European people, and 
I think it safe to say that no other people make more common use of 
electrical power, at any rate in the rural districts. Between 30 and 40 
percent of the farming land in Sweden is now provided with power, 
and in some sections of Skane 75 percent of the farms are electrified. 
The farms have a prior claim over the factories for power. 

In riding across Sweden from Goteborg to Stockholm by night I 
was surprised to see the incandescent lamps flashing from the windows 
of thatched cottages and forest huts. Some communities have passed 
directly from candles to tungsten wires, skipping the kerosene and gas 
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stages in the history of illumination. But even more important than 
light is the introduction of electrical power on the farm. 

On some farms I saw women sitting on four-legged stools to milk 
the cows in the way of their ancestors. In other places the cows were 
being milked by electric motors and the milk drawn directly into tight 
tin cans where it cannot catch the dirt or absorb smells. Then it is put 
into a De Lavel separator, the most famous of Swedish inventions. 
Churning is another chore of my boyhood days which the farmer’s wife 
escapes by calling in the kilowatts. She may also heat her flatiron, run 
a sewing machine, or use a vacuum cleaner instead of a broom. Stran- 
gest of all was to find farmhouses surrounded by timber using elec- 
tricity for heating and cooking. 

For the outside farm work there are small portable motors, trun- 
dled about the place like a wheel-barrow, ready to be attached wherever 
needed. A ten horsepower motor of this sort costs 850 kronor. It is 
made as nearly fool-proof as possible. The switch is so arranged that 
it can be moved only by degrees so there is no danger of burning out 
the insulation by turning on the full force of the current suddenly. 
With such a motor the farmer can saw his wood, grind his feed, hoist 
his hay, turn his grindstone, and pump his water. Instead of waiting 
his turn for a threshing machine and then having to feed a lot of 
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hungry threshers, he can set up his electric threshers when and where 
he likes and do his threshing by degrees. 

Sweden has now nearly a quarter of her water-power in harness, 
and plans have been made for the systematic development of the whole. 
The big water projects are in the hands of the government, which is 
laying out trunk lines of high potential currents to cover the entire 
country and connect the various power stations so that they may sup- 
plement one another. When a lake in the south is at low level, the cur- 
rent may be supplied from some river in the north which is at its flood. 
In this way it is expected to eliminate steam power, which is still neces- 
sary in certain seasons. 

The water-power of Sweden is largely in the northern part, in 
Lappland, where the climate is most inclement and population scant. 
All the available water-power of central and southern Sweden will be 
set to work within the next ten years, and then the Swedes will look with 
speculative eyes toward the north. Here in the region which tourist 
literature always alludes to as “The Land of the Midnight Sun,” with- 
out mentioning that it is equally “the land of the midday night,” there 
lies in cold storage immense amounts of potential energy, capable of 
producing wealth if it can be made available. Lake Stora Lulejaure, 
which is within the Arctic Circle, is such a reservior of power, and the 
river that flows from it falls at Porjus 190 feet with a flow ranging 
from 200 to 1,500 cubic meters per second. Here turbines have been 
installed by the state and furnish the power to run the railroad from 
the Norwegian frontier in the west to the Baltic in the east. In this 
region are the largest iron deposits of Sweden, and the energy of 
Porjus falls will be used for their electric furnaces and other chemical 
industries as well as for conveying their products to the coast. The 
intake tunnel, distribution reservoir, and discharge tunnels are exca- 
vated in solid rock so deep that the water never freezes even in the 
Arctic winter. Two miles below, the Stora Lule river plunges down 
a canyon in a succession of rapids called ““Hare’s Leap Falls,” capable 
of developing 136,000 horsepower when set to turning turbines. 

The Swedes seem to take naturally to turbines. One can see in the 
historical museum that they employed water-power for turning mill- 
stones in the days when elsewhere they were turned by woman-power. 
This was done by setting a row of wooden water wheels in a stream and 
attaching them to the upper millstones, one for each family. And 
these ancient water wheels were not of the overshot and undershot 
paddle form familiar to our New England towns, but were constructed 
on the true turbine principle. 

The wheel is man’s greatest improvement over the mechanics of 
nature. The unknown prehistoric inventor who made the first cart 
demonstrated thereby that the continuous rotation of a wheel was 
superior to the up-and-down motion of legs, and upon that principle 
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subsequent machinery has 

mostly been constructed. 

The steam turbine has the 

same advantage over the 

reciprocating engine that 

the wheel has over legs 

and arms. When _ the 

steam engine came into 

use, it was of the recipro- 

cating type where the pis- 

ton moves back and forth 

in the cylinder and so 

works only half the time. 

Later the steam turbine 

A Tursine oF ANCIENT SWEDEN, RECONSTRUCTED IN A was made practicable, 
SmALanp Museum largely through the efforts 


of Dr. Gustaf de Laval, 
and is now the motive power on the fast- 


est steamers. In Sweden a steam tur- 
bine invented by Ljungstrom has re- 
cently been used on railroad locomo- 
tives. 

But while the engine became speed- 
ier and more compact, the boiler re- 
mained much the same—big, cum- 
brous, wasteful, and incapable of 
supplying the high pressure steam 
that the turbine demanded. Steam of 
300 pounds pressure or at most 400 


° ° A Huvce Tursine MANUFACTURED AT 
has been considered the highest prac- * x. cymwenamn, ron Votuov, Russia 


tical limit. The prob- 
lem seems now to have 
been solved by a Swedish 
engineer, J. V. Blom- 
quist, who has invented 
a boiler of unprecedented 
design, known as the 
Atmos boiler, which de- 
livers steam under pres- 
sure of 1,500 pounds per 
square inch, or even 
more. 
Two schemes for the 
) more complete utilization 
Tue SutpHare Mit at UppeHorm of steam attracted my 
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Rapips in FaxALFveN 


attention at the Géteborg Exposition. One was a combination of 
steam turbine with water turbine. The other was a steam accumulator, 
recently invented by Dr. Johannes Ruth, and prominently displayed 
in the machinery building. 

Yet what interests me in all this is not so much any particular con- 
trivance, but the way all work together. For instance, the water from 
Lake Vanern turns the turbines at Trollhattan and these are connected 
directly with the dynamos. The current from these goes to the Vargons 
paper mills where it is used in electrical boilers to produce steam, which 
is used in the pulp digesters and the paper machines. 

More than half of Sweden is covered by forests, and so carefully 
are these being replanted that although more than half the Swedish 
exports are wood products, the forest area is not diminishing but in- 
creasing. A part of the products exported are in the form of lumber 
or wooden goods, and part of the wood has been reduced to its funda- 
mental substance, cellulose. This little country, the size of California, 
produces more wood pulp than any country in the world except the 
United States. Half the pulp that enters international trade is of 
Swedish origin, and a large and increasing part of this comes to the 
United States in form of pulp or paper. Since we have cut down our 
own trees without replacing them, we shall have to buy from those who 
have had more forethought, or else we shall have to go without our 
Sunday armful of reading matter. Swedish cellulose is also beginning 
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to appear disguised as silk in the sweaters and stockings of our women 
and the ties and shirts of our men. Nearly half of what seems to be silk is 
nowadays produced in the factory. It comes from spruce trees instead 
of mulberry leaves and has passed through the hands of a chemist in- 
stead of through the body of a worm. 

The wood pulp industry has made it possible to use smaller and 
younger timber than can be sawn into boards and beams and to utilize 
in some way the scraps and sawdust which formerly were burned. By 
the distillation of woody stuff and by the fermentation of the waste 
liquors of the cellulose factories may be manufactured a variety of valu- 
able chemicals, such as the alcohols (methyl and ethy] and their bigger 
sisters), acetic acid and acetone. Ethyl alcohol may serve as a sub- 
stitute for gasoline in motor cars or even replace grain alcohol in bever- 
ages, if people will persist in drinking it. ‘The acetic acid may be used 
to dissolve cellulose in making artificial silk and enter into the dyes 
that color it. The acetone is used to dissolve the acetylene gas which 
feeds the automatic Aga beacons, according to the invention of Gustaf 
Dalén, the blind chemist who has illuminated the shipways of the world. 
The acetylene comes from calcium carbide which is made from lime 
and coal by the action of the electric current. This brings us back to the 
water-power with which we started, and shows that team play wins the 
game in modern industry as it does in sports. 
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The advantage of selling cellulose is that it is continuously and 
completely replenished. It is the same advantage that water-power has 
over coal. The iron ore that the Swedes ship out, 6,000,000 tons a year, 
is irrecoverable, and however extensive the Swedish ore beds may be, 
they must ultimately be exhausted. But the cellulose that the Swedes 
ship out, 1,000,000 tons a year, comes back to them with the wind and 
the rain, along with the power that runs their machinery. For cellulose 
contains no elements but carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, all of which 
are carried by the air in forms usable by the trees. 

We may foresee a time to come, a time short in comparison with 
the history of the human race, when the free burning of oil, coal, and 
wood will be prohibited by law on the ground that they are of more value 
for the material they contain than for the heat they can produce. In 
those days heat as well as power will be obtained from water-power and 
perhaps by solar engines; and vegetation, currently grown, will supply 
the carbon compounds necessary for food, clothing, building, and the 
like. The civilization of the future may depend upon timber and tur- 
bines for materials and energy necessary for life and industry. 
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Most of the photographs for this article have been put at the disposal of the Review 
through the courtesy of the American-Swedish News Exchange 
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The National Horizons of Denmark 


By JENS WaRMING 


HREE YEARS AGO the area of Denmark was augmented by 

the incorporation of the Danish-speaking part of Slesvig. It is 

true that for many of us our horizon was not extended, because 
our brethren in Slesvig were already within our horizon; we loved 
our countrymen on the other side of the German frontier; we longed 
for them, and we hoped. Yet there were, of course, many to whom 
the whole question did not become a reality before the frontier was 
moved, and the stream of Danish tourists began to flow toward Slesvig, 
while even for those of us who had never dismissed the hope of re- 
union the intercourse became more lively. Every public subject which 
is now discussed in the Rigsdag or anywhere else has relation to con- 
ditions in Slesvig; many banks and great business establishments as 
well as public institutions have branches or customers there; and many 
people have personal relations with officials who have moved to Slesvig. 

In the autumn of 1918 when the Armistice was to be signed, and 
when the hope of reunion suddenly flared up, I placed on my wall an 
old map of Slesvig where, in the year 1900, I had put a pencil line show- 
ing the “right boundary” between Denmark and Germany, and I stood 
still before the map, full of joy, as I told my children about the won- 
derful events to be hoped for. 

The pencil line was exactly where the boundary in 1920 was drawn, 
the “Clausen line” which became the final result of long dicsussions and 
negotiations, and it was from Clausen that I had learned to draw that 
line at a time when Germany still was powerful and when Denmark’s 
only strength lay in adhering to her right. I am very glad that we got 
exactly this boundary line, and when, in the summer of 1921, I together 
with some of my children took a trip by bicycle along the frontier, 
I was very glad to see how well it is suited to be the line of demarcation 
between two languages. It runs mostly through moor and heath where 
no people live, or it follows rivers and bays; accordingly there is little 
danger that the northward movement of the German language, which 
has gone on for centuries, shall continue. We now have a really na- 
tional boundary across which there is very little intercourse between the 
peoples living on either side, and therefore we can expect our frontier 
to be permanent. 

_ As you know, there was a great disagreement in Denmark about 
this question, and in the years 1918-1920 the feelings of many Danes 
swung more and more to the opinion that we should claim much more 
of the old Danish land, even though the population now was German- 
speaking. Some of our noblest men and women were of that opinion; 
but there were also many about whom it must be admitted that, as the 
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German army retired, the German spirit advanced: when they found 
that it was possible to get more than our right, they left the old point 
of view and claimed more. It is true, we were many who did not 
change our opinion about the doctrine that “might makes right” under 
the pressure of the moment; but I am sorry that many others let pass 
the only opportunity which Danes have had for many years to show 
that they are a peace-loving people. If we had got many Germans on 
our side of the frontier, then there probably, sooner or later, would have 
come an opportunity for Germany to take back not only that part 
of Slesvig where the majority do speak German, but also the part that 
rightfully belongs to us. 

The main point of the disagreement concerned the town of Flens- 
borg which at the Plebiscite had 28 percent for Denmark, whereas we 
had 75 percent in that part of Slesvig which we actually received. Not 
even all the 28 percent were Danish-speaking, but many of them were, 
and of course we all felt great compassion for those excluded Danes. 
When I shall explain my feelings I can best use an illustration from 
the first months of the war in 1914. An English cruiser at that time 
was on guard near the German coast and was sunk by a German sub- 
marine; two other cruisers hurried to aid the crew, and both of them 
were sunk by the same submarine. Then, by a new edict for the Eng- 
lish navy, it was prohibited for the larger ships to assist in such cases. 
It was rather hard for English marines with their noble and knightly 
traditions so to abandon their comrades, but the welfare of the father- 
land claimed it. So it was hard for us to abandon the Danish minority 
in Flensborg, but the welfare of the fatherland claimed it; and, as has 
been said by Mr. H. P. Hansen, the famous leader of the Danes in 
Slesvig, these southern brethren are high-minded enough not to claim 
more than is good for Denmark. 

The reason why we wished that the Danes in Slesvig should main- 
tain their Danish language and civilization was not that we regarded 
our civilization as superior to the German, but that there always is a 
loss of spiritual and moral values by changing civilizations. Angel, 
the southeastern part of Slesvig, changed language already before 
1864, and is even now regarded as rather materialistic, because the 
inhabitants have lost their Danish civilization and not yet fully acquired 
the German. In northern Slesvig, where the language is still Danish, 
the result of 55 years with lack of co-operation between the home and 
the school was that the larger farmers became more intelligent and more 
interested because they had power to utilize the advantages of two 
civilizations. The small farmers and laborers, on the other hand, were 
behind their brethren in Denmark; they had too little money to spend 
on a twofold education, and therefore needed harmony between home 
and school in order to concentrate on one language. 

Here I may incorporate a remark about America. As the Eng- 
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lishmen say that you want three generations to make a gentleman, so 
you also need time to make an American, although some are quicker 
than others. But the interval is dangerous here as in Angel. I am 
told that your statistics show that the second generation has more crimi- 
nality than the immigrants themselves; they have lost the old civiliza- 
tion, but have not acquired the new, and their parents are as a hen with 
ducklings; they cannot follow the children in the new life, they cannot 
guide them to find the best books, songs, ete., and there is too little 
co-operation between home and school. Therefore the transition from 
European to American civilization ought not to be hastened too much. 
If you will allow the immigrants a few years more in order to maintain 
the continuity, you will get better Americans. 

During the war Denmark lost another piece of land, namely the 
three small islands in the West Indies which, in 1916, were sold to the 
United States. I think that the reason why Denmark had no success 
with these islands was that they were so small, only 149 square miles 
with, in 1911, 27,000 inhabitants. There was too little work for able 
men in the administration, so that they soon grew weary of it; there 
were too few Danish planters, so that they could not learn of one an- 
other; and the number of negroes was so small that it was not always 
possible to find able persons for leadership. Therefore the islands 
ought to be governed either together with neighboring islands, or from 
another country having similar colonies. 

Fortunately, however, Denmark can point to other fields where 
her rule has been beneficial to the population of distant countries and 
where she has gained honor, even though the Danish flag did not fly 
there. Especially noteworthy are our achievements in East India, 
which always has been more important for the horizon of Denmark 
than the West Indies. As early as 300 years ago Denmark began to 
send ships to India, and in 1732 an “Asiatic Company” was founded 
which was very successful, especially as long as Denmark was neutral 
while many other European countries were at war. At that time we 
owned a little colony in India called Tranquebar; yet it was not on 
account of this that we had so large a trade with Asia, but on account 
of the rich and densely populated regions in India and China. At that 
time Danish ships were seen everywhere, and we gained much money 
from transit trade and much honor. This lasted until 1807 when we 
came to war with England, and she deprived us both of our navy and 
of our merchant marine. 

After that more than fifty years passed before we could start 
again in those countries, but now we have several large companies at 
work there. Mention must be made of the Great Northern Telegraph 
Company, having cables in China as well as in Europe and employing 
many Danish clerks in China and Russia, and of the East Asiatic Com- 
pany, especially working in Siam but also in other Asiatic or overseas 
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countries. The latter has a large trade; it owns plantations in Farther 
India and factories in Denmark, besides many motor- and steamships. 
In Siam there are also other Danish companies and persons at work, 
and it is an advantage to them that Denmark is a small country, so that 
Siam is not afraid of our political power or designs. Before the war 
we also had much connection with Siberia, where many Danish mer- 
chants and dairy-men were at work. 

To a large group of Danes the horizon of the heart and spirit is 
widened through a number of missionaries working in Asia. Besides 
several smaller organizations, we have a great society with about fifty 
missionaries in India and seventy-five in China. Many Danes read the 
periodicals of these societies, and they attend regularly meetings where 
they are informed about the workers. There are always several mis- 
sionaries in Denmark on furlough, and through their meetings the 
people interested get a vital impression of the persons and the work. 
Many persons even of limited education are amazingly well informed 
about conditions in Asia and not only those pertaining to religious mat- 
ters ; this is their “Greater Denmark,” while they did not know anything 
about the West Indian islands. In 1905, when Russia was defeated 
by Japan, one of our leading ministers remarked that in the interested 
circles of the congregations the victory of Japan was not so astonish- 
ing as elsewhere, because, through the reports of the missionaries, 
they were well informed about the progress of Japan. 

I now turn to the other distant parts of Denmark, to Iceland 
which has the rights of an independent state, only with the same king 
as Denmark, and to the Faroe Islands which are regarded as a part of 
Denmark proper. During the discussion in 1916 about the West In- 
dian islands, those who opposed the sale would often say, ““When shall 
we proceed to sell our other islands?” But there is a great difference 
due to many causes. The other islands are nearer, and we are therefore 
better informed about them. Our merchants have more trade with 
them; many of our scientists have visited them and have written books 
about the conditions obtaining in them. The population of Iceland and 
the Faroe Islands is of the same race as we, and they ought to be gov- 
erned either separately or together with one of the Scandinavian peo- 
ples. The climate is still more suitable for us in Greenland, and most 
Danes having lived in Greenland are very contented with those years of 
their lives. Nobody else has the experience in managing Eskimos 
that we have. The population of Greenland is increasing fast, and it 
could gain no advantage by coming under the management of another 
state. And finally there are rich possibilities in the mines, the water- 
power, the fisheries, and perhaps also in sheep-raising. 

Possibly there may also be some tasks for Danes in the many new 
independent states recently developed on the margin of Russia. They 
are quite near Denmark; they are not afraid of any political designs 
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on our part, and they want civil engineers, able farmers, business 
men, and instructors. They also want capital, but I am sorry to say 
that Denmark is not able to invest capital in other countries. 

The Danish nation is not a saving nation. Our consumption of 
sugar, coffee, and tobacco is great, as also our use of telephones and 
bicycles. We are proud of having better houses for the working classes 
than the neighboring countries; we are proud of our social legislation, 
our excellent hospitals and schools; and we could rightly be proud of 
all this civilization, if we did not at the same time have the above men- 
tioned great consumption of coffee and tobacco. We spend money on 
all these things, good and bad, and consequently we cannot save suffi- 
cient money to accumulate capital. 

Some small tasks in foreign countries we can afford. Thus before 
the war Danish firms owned thirty manufacturing plants in foreign 
countries, and our export of industrial commodities increased fast, but 
larger tasks in the new states we are unable to take up. 

In several other respects, however, we have qualifications for 
assisting these states. Our civil engineers are excellently educated. 
Here in America the pupils of Professor A. Ostenfeld, for instance, 
are very much appreciated on account of their ability to calculate iron 
construction. As such education furthermore is very cheap in Den- 
mark, we educate too many civil engineers; many of them emigrate, 
and our own firms can get well educated civil engineers at rather low 
prices, thus enabling them to export the kind of iron articles which 
demand much calculation in every particular case. Thus F. L. Smidth 
& Company build cement factories in distant countries, while Christiani 
& Nielsen build bridges and other constructions of iron and cement all 
over the world. We have also a number of well educated artisans, the 
system of apprenticeship having been maintained in Denmark to a 
degree that makes it quite important. Many are of the opinion that 
this system is superfluous, as modern industry does not need many 
skilled laborers, but the fact is that the famous Danish diesel motor 
ships can best be built in Denmark, as we are well supplied with that 
kind of skilled laborers. When the United States entered the war 
and had to build thousands of aeroplanes, it was necessary to elaborate 
a new type, as the European types could be built only by skilled labor- 
ers. Therefore we in Denmark are glad that we, to a certain extent, 
have maintained the system of apprenticeship; but, as there are many 
mechanical talents among our boys, we sometimes educate too many of 
them, and there are proportionately many artisans among our 
emigrants. 

If we had more available capital, this combination of many capable 
civil engineers and many able artisans could be utilized for export 
industry as well as for establishing factories in the new states, but for 
the present we must be content with sending them able men without 
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capital, and that does mean fewer men. It may also be possible that 
our school system for young men and women from the farms, the 
folk high schools, might be carried over to these new national states, 
One field at least I can mention where our lack of capital has not hin- 
dered a great Danish work in foreign countries. Danish ships sail 
so much between foreign countries that the freight amount received 
therefrom is greater than from the traffic between Denmark itself and 
foreign countries. 

I wish to widen the horizon of my people. Toa small people like 
the Danes, narrowness would be very detrimental, and in dealing with 
problems of many different kinds, we should not forget this danger. 
Let us consider, for instance, the question of protection through custom 
duties. I personally am in doubt as to how high a tariff we ought to 
have in my country; but one argument against protection, which I must 
admit to be true, is that it has a tendency to make us live our own 
internal life without sufficient contact with the outside world. On 
the other hand, it is just the small peoples who are induced to look out 
into the great world to learn from other nations. A proportionately 
large number of Danish scientific text-books are translated into for- 
eign languages and bear witness that we learn from all the different 
nations, while a large country is tempted to think that it is sufficient 
to itself. 

When I visited America twenty-five years ago, I received the 
impression that no one was regarded as a scientist before he had studied 
in Europe, especially in Germany; but during my last visit I found 
that already before the war the demand for foreign study had decreased 
very much. You say that you now have many excellent universities of 
your own, and this is true. But no people can do without learning from 
other countries, and besides, even for the largest nations, travelling 
abroad means that they learn to know their own country better. 

The horizon of Denmark does not depend only on where the 
Danish flag flies. The horizon goes as far as Danish activity and char- 
ity, Danish work and interest, reach. Wherever Danes have a great 
and rich lifework we find something that comes within our horizon. 
Therefore the Danes in America are within our horizon, especially their 
schools and church work, but also their farming and their business activ- 
ities. We love our countrymen whether they are in Denmark or in 
foreign countries, and we are glad that Denmark has honor of her 
sons and daughters in America. 
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farther to the north. Though it gradually becomes cooled as it is mixed 

with the colder water of the Atlantic, still this stream retains enough 

warmth to exert an appreciable influence on the atmospheric and ice 

conditions as far north as Spitsbergen. Slightly farther to the north 

it has to succumb to the invincible warrior King North Pole, who meets 

it with cold masses of water and drift-ice. There the Atlantic current 

is either turned back and deflected into the great polar current which 

flows southward along the east coast of Greenland, or it is forced to 
the bottom by the weight of the colder water. 

Spitsbergen was undoubtedly known in the viking age and some- 
what later by the old Norsemen and Icelanders who called it Svalbard 
(the cold coast). The Icelandic Annals for 1194 record “Svalbard 
discovered,” and in the famous Landndmabok, which gives an account 
of the settlement of Iceland, Svalbard is mentioned as a place far away 
in the edge of the ocean. Later writers also speak of Svalbard. Some 
romantic sagas of the 14th and 15th centuries tell of a place far north 
in the ocean reached by sailing past Hologoland and Finmark north- 
ward across Dumbs hav. There is even a chart from olden times upon 
which Svalbard is marked. 

Later, when Norway fell upon evil days, that land in the far north 
seems to have been forgotten, and it remained for the adventurers of 
other countries to rediscover Spitsbergen. 

In the latter half of the 16th century, the two great sea-powers of 
the time, England and Holland, began to search for a short passage to 
China and the East Indies north of Europe and Asia. Two English- 
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men, Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby and _ Richard 
Chancellor, in 1553 began 
explorations with this in 
view, but were unable to 
get farther than to Novaja 
Zemlya and the White 
Sea. No better fate met 
two Dutch expeditions, 
one in 1594 with four 
ships, and one in 1595 with 
no less than seven ships. 
But in 1596 another 
Dutch expedition with 
two ships under Jan Cor- 
neliussonn Rijp and Ja- 
cob Van MHeemskerck 
tried a new way. The 
skippers, instead of hug- 
ging the icebound coast, 
struck out boldly from 
Norway into the open sea 
in the hope of forcing a 
passage farther north. 
They came to an island 
about midway between 
Norway and Spitsbergen, 
which they called Bear 
Island because a bear was 
killed there. From Bear 
Island they headed for the north, but were obliged by ice and fog to 
turn back, and on June 17 they sighted land in the south. They called 
it Spitsbergen because of its sharp, pointed mountain peaks. It was 
the north coast of Spitsbergen they had discovered. They sailed along 
the west shore and southward, exploring the small islands and the 
fjords, Red Bay, Magdalena Bay, Ice Fjord, and Bell Sound. On 
July 1 they returned to Bear Island. The head pilot of the expedi- 
tion was William Barentsz, who had taken part in the two previous 
expeditions. To him history has credited the discovery of Spitsbergen. 
No immediate interest was awakened by the Dutch discovery of 
the islands in the far north. A passage to China and the East Indies 
was the objective point in the public eye. In 1607 Henry Hudson 
decided that he would try to find the passage and sailed out with his 
ship Hopewell, over the open water, following the same route that 
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Barentsz had taken. He too came to Spitsbergen and was obliged to 
return without having found the passage or discovered any new 
country. Yet his expedition was not without results, for he told of the 
fabulous wealth to be had by hunting the whale and the walrus in the 
waterways of the Spitsbergen archipelago, and so gave the impulse to 
the exploitation of Spitsbergen which has lasted from that time to this. 

As early as 1612 not only the English but also the Dutch and the 
Spaniards sent each a whaling ship, and the very next year there were 
perhaps two score large ships flying the flags of different nations. The 
Greenland whale was teeming in the waters along the west and north- 
west coast, and when the reports came back, powerful financiers in 
practically every country of Europe stood ready to fit out whalers for 
the summer hunting. The Dutch especially threw themselves into the 
pursuit with great energy, and sent out hundreds of ships, which 
brought home enormous fortunes in whale-oil, spermaceti, and the valu- 
able whale-bone. 

From the first the coast was explored and charted by the British 
and Hollanders, which accounts for the names of the capes, fjords, and 
islands being so largely English and Dutch. Naturally the question of 
whaling rights soon arose. The British claimed that the land had first 
been discovered by Sir Hugh Willoughby in 1553 and that they had 
been the first to start whaling. The Dutch were equally firm in their 


contention that Spitsbergen had been first discovered and claimed by 
them in 1596. With the Dutch sided the other nationals. 
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The controversy was not only carried on by the whalers, but the 
governments sent small naval fleets during the season, and there were 
bloody encounters. At one time there was even a minor naval engage- 
ment fought out by the Dutch and British. To cap the climax, the 
Norwegian Crown claimed the sole right of whaling, and one year sent 
war-vessels to demand tribute of the other nations. Of course no one 
could claim a monopoly, and after a while a working agreement was 
made, so that hunting could proceed peaceably. 

As long as the whaling was done in the fjords and offings, the 
carcasses were towed to land, flensed, and tried out in immense caul- 
drons. The Dutch had their principal stations on Amsterdam Island, 
off the northwestern coast of Spitsbergen. The southeast shore of this 
island was level, and there the Dutch built their Smeerenburg 
(Blubber Town). During the height of the boom, the harbor of Smee- 
renburg was visited annually by several hundred ships. The place 
hummed with industry. There were huge cauldrons, work-shanties, 
shops, and even amusement halls. This summer city was crowded by 
fully ten thousand people, not only whalers, but laborers, artisans, shop- 
keepers, and clowns. Even women were considered necessary in the 
Smeerenburg of that day. 

Gradually the Greenland whale became so scarce in the fjords and 
in the nearer waters that the hunters had to go farther out to sea. Soon 
the Arctic Ocean, both on the European and the American side, was 
divided into independent hunting grounds which covered all the waters 
bordering the ice-masses around the North Pole. 

The great whaling boom of Spitsbergen lasted only till about 
1640, although individual hunters continued their regular trips, in 
lessening numbers, down to the middle of the 18th century. By that 
time the Greenland whale was so scarce that the catch was insignificant. 
Then the merchants and some of the monasteries in the vicinity of the 
White Sea began to fit out expeditions for hunting the white whale 
and the walrus, the bear and the fox. As pelts are more valuable when 
the animals are in their winter coats, it became necessary to erect huts 
where the hunters could spend the winter. The hunt was not as for- 
merly confined to the west coast, but was extended to all points through- 
out the archipelago that could be reached with reasonable ease. 

For some time the Russians took a very active part in the exploita- 
tion of Spitsbergen, but about 1830 their interest began to wane, and 
after a few years the Norwegians were in sole possession. 

The first Norwegian attempt was an expedition which set out from 
northern Norway in 1795, and spent the winter. Beginning about 
1819, the Norwegians made regular expeditions to Spitsbergen, both 
in the winter for fur-gathering and in the summer for walrus-hunting. 
As walrus became scarce, the hunting was extended to include also the 
seal, at first only the bearded seal (phoca barbata), but later the full- 
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grown Greenland seal 
(phoca grenlandica) , 
the hooded seal (cys- 
tophora cristata), and 
finally also the young 
seal. 

At present the wal- 
rus, like the Greenland 
whale, is almost ex- 
tinct. There is a record 
of a hunting-party in 
the beginning of the 
17th century which 
killed one thousand 
walrus within seven 
hours off the western 
coast of Spitsbergen. 


As late as the winter of 1824-25 a Norwegian skipper killed 677 walrus 
near Bear Island, but in the ’thirties and ’forties the number in these 
more accessible waters decreased so rapidly that the hunters had to 
brave the dangers of the region east of the Spitsbergen archipelago, 
Franz Josef Land and the Kara Sea, where the ice-locked land and sea 
prevented extermination of the animals. The white whale (delphinap- 


terus leucas) is also exceedingly 
scarce, though it is still hunted. 
The fin-backed whales — the 
blue whale and the hump-backed 
whale—were no doubt numerous 
about Spitsbergen and Bear Is- 
land in the early hunting days, 
but they were left undisturbed, 
because they were less valuable, 
and because they were difficult to 
handle with the inadequate equip- 
ment of those days. The right 
whale—the Greenland and Polar 
—and the sperm whale, despite 
their enormous bulk, were com- 
paratively easy to catch, easy to 
kill, and easy to handle when they 
were dead. The hunt could be 
made from small open rowboats ; 
the whale was caught with an 
ordinary hand harpoon and killed 
with long lances. The carcasses 
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Two Wuates SuRROUNDED BY THOUSANDs oF Birps 


were towed to the ship’s side and could be easily flensed, because they 
floated. These huge unwieldy beasts are very clumsy and therefore not 
dangerous. The finback whale is a very different fellow, thinner, 
quick of movement, hard to catch and hard to kill. Worst of all, the 
carcasses sink heavily and have to be pulled up by powerful derricks 
and pumped full of air to keep them afloat while the flensing is pro- 
ceeding. It was not until the Norwegian Sven Foyn invented the har- 
poon-gun with a shrapnel chamber at the tip, in 1878, that the finback 
whale had to share the fate of the more easily handled species. 

In the early part of the present century Norwegian whaling in 
far northern waters took a small boom again. Experiments were made 
with installing equipment for trying out on board the ships, at first 
unsuccessfully, but afterwards with considerable success. Several com- 
panies were established and had permanent stations on shore both at 
Bear Island and Spitsbergen, but it was soon found that the catch had 
dwindled so that the industry no longer paid. An attempt to revive 
the hunting in 1920 failed utterly. 

Seals are migratory animals which travel long distances in the 
early spring to breed on the drift-ice at the mouth of the White Sea 
and around the island of Jan Mayen. Every summer finds a fleet of 
small Norwegian vessels with sail and motor hunting seal in the drift- 
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A SEAL ON THE EpGE oF AN Ice FLOE at WESTERN SPITSBERGEN 


ice along the east coast of Spitsbergen. Still closer to the shore go the 
small fry of boats to gather eggs and the down of the eider-duck, 
which nests in the skerries to escape the ravages of the polar fox. The 
hunters kill what they find of walrus and bear and sometimes go on 
shore to hunt reindeer. Very little edible fish is found in these regions, 
but the Greenland shark, which the Norwegians call haakjerring, is 
fished for the value of its liver. 

The Spitsbergen archipelago is a mass of sharp needle peaks 
rising above a blanket of eternal snow and ice. Only along the shore, 
where the ground is low, is there a sparse vegetation which hugs the 
ground as if afraid to venture up into the cold air. In some favored 
spots, as along the fjords, where the ground has been fertilized by 
the birds’ droppings, there is a somewhat richer plant-life. The frost 
in the ground is eternal, but in summer a thin upper stratum is thawed 
enough to allow the plants to strike roots into the ground to a depth 
of four or five inches. During the short summer months the ground 
Is covered by a variegated carpet of mosses and lichens with delicate 
little flowers peeping out, but there is not a tree or a shrub. The nearest 
approach is the creeping willow which pokes its leaves timidly up from 
the moss. 

Under such conditions the country can not of course have many 
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animals that depend on plant-life for their sustenance. The reindeer, 
now much reduced in number, is the only indigenous mammal. The 
only indigenous land fowl is the grouse, although many migrating 
birds nest there. It is only of sea-birds that Spitsbergen has now a 
plentiful supply. They breed out upon the islands or in the crevices on 
the precipitous sides of the mountains, whence issue thousands and 
thousands of auk and sea-gull whenever a hunter fires a shot up 
against their aeries. 

The indiscriminate intensive hunting of the past has all but exter- 
minated one species of animal after another. The Greenland whale is 
now practically extinct the world over; the other animals have become 
scarce. Hunters and mariners of many nations have been the people 
who have exploited Spitsbergen in the past three hundred years. In 
our century it will be the mining operators and speculators of many 
lands who will try to get concessions by which they can grab the newly- 
discovered wealth within the mountains. Fortunately Spitsbergen is 
a large country, and the coal-pockets promise to be many and mighty, 
so perhaps we need not fear that this newfound treasure shall be squan- 
dered by exploitation in the immediate future. 

Exploration of Spitsbergen from a geographical point of view 
was well begun by the British and Dutch during the early whaling 
period. Later Norwegian whalers and sealers, in their small vessels, 
were forever seeking new hunting grounds to the east of the main 
island, and in 1863 Captain E. Carlsen, the skipper on a Norwegian 
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whaler, succeeded in circumnavigating the whole archipelago. 

Inasmuch as the channel of open water west and north of Spits- 
bergen is nearer the North Pole than any other open water, explorers 
have, time and again, started their expeditions from the northwestern 
point, hoping to get well into the north with their ships and then com- 
pleting the dash to the pole by sledges. Even though these attempts 
have failed of reaching the pole, every expedition has been a factor 
in the accumulated fund of geographical knowledge of Spitsbergen. 

During the last quarter of the 18th and the early part of the 
19th century, the English were the leading explorers in the race to the 
pole, although other nations did their share. 

During the last hundred years scientists of many nationalities 
have been interested in Spitsbergen. The first purely scientific expedi- 
tion was undertaken in 1823 by Sir Edward Sabine who conducted a 
series of magnetic observations. The next purely scientific expedition 
to Spitsbergen and Bear Island was made by the Norwegian geologist 
Professor B. M. Keilhau in 1827. From that time to the present, there 
has been an increasing interest in polar research from the purely scien- 
tific viewpoint. Among the different nations that have devoted them- 
selves to this arduous labor, the palm must be given to the Swedes. 
Throughout the earlier period, they played the chief role. In more 
recent times, practically every year has seen some expedition set forth 
from different parts of Scandinavia, bent upon exploration rather than 
exploitation. Especially intensive and accurate have been the topo- 
graphic and geologic charting and the hydrographic and oceano- 
graphic work. 

The history of Spitsbergen is not entirely free from international 
quarrels, but actual hostilities have been confined to a few small en- 
gagements during a very limited period of time. Nevertheless the 
years have cost thousands of devoted men’s lives—not, indeed, by battle 
of man against man but of man against the forces of Nature. Cold, ice, 
and sickness have taken a heavy toll. Many fine ships have been locked 
within the ice and crushed; perhaps their crews have reached land, only 
to perish during the long winter of hunger or of scurvy, that gruesome 
scourge of the polar night. Cast-away seamen and over-the-winter 
hunters in numbers untold have left their bones to whiten upon the 
frozen fields of Spitsbergen. Round about, everywhere, upon the 
coasts of that far northern archipelago lie human skeletons and bones 
which have been cast by the might of the frost out of their graves; 
everywhere are simple wooden crosses with their pathetic inscriptions 
in many a tongue. Spitsbergen’s story of human suffering and priva- 
tion, of sickness and death, is beyond comprehension. Fortunately, 
— is also a story of personal heroism and devotion that is mag- 
nificent. 

































Fru Melsted of Iceland 
A Centennial in Women’s Education 


By Rannveie K. G. SigBsi6RNsson 


N DECEMBER of this year it will be one hundred years since 
the birth of Fru Thora Melsted, who, nearly fifty years ago, 
founded the first school for young women in Iceland. She lived 

to be ninety-six years of age, her death occurring only four years ago. 

Fru Thora Melsted was born December 18, 1823, in Skjelsér, 
Denmark, as the daughter of Grimur Jénsson and Birgitta Cecilie 
Breum. Both parents came of clergymen’s families, her mother be- 
ing of mixed Norwegian and Danish ancestry, her father the son of 
a clergyman in the south of Iceland. Grimur Jénsson studied law 
in Copenhagen and held important positions under the Danish gov- 
ernment. He was appointed magistrate (amtmadur) in the north 
and east of Iceland and took up his post there when Thora was only 
a few weeks old. She thus came to spend the first ten years of her 
life in Iceland, but when the older children came of high school age, 
her father sought a position in Denmark again in order to give them 
better educational opportunities. 

Thora returned to Iceland when she was twenty-three years old. 
Conditions then were very different from what they are now. There 
were schools for young men, but none for young women. ‘Thora 
keenly felt the need of the latter, and together with her sister, Augusta, 
she started a school for girls in Reykjavik, which lasted a few years. 
In 1859 she married Pall Melsted, a lawyer, who at one time held the 
office of judge, and who was also Iceland’s most noted historian in 
modern times. 

At that time it was customary for even well-to-do families to send 
their daughters to what they regarded as a superior home in order to 
teach them various womanly accomplishments, and, naturally, not a 
few such young women were received in the Melsted home. This led 
to Fru Melsted’s thinking more and more seriously of how to pro- 
vide a school for girls. She drew up a plan and persuaded her hus- 
band to write in the local newspaper, but although the newness of the 
subject roused attention, nothing was done. 

In 1870 she went to Copenhagen, carrying with her a warm letter 
of recommendation from the bishop, Dr. Pjetur Pjetursson, but she 
was obliged to return to Iceland with nothing but vague promises. 
Her next step was to call a meeting of women in Reykjavik and form 
a committee which sent out an appeal for funds. Times were hard, 
however, and general sympathy was not yet roused. The first money 
for the enterprise came from raffling a rug which Fru Melsted had 
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Patt MELsTeD AND Fru Tuora MELsTeD 


crocheted with her own hands. The sale of tickets in Iceland and 
Denmark brought about 200 kroner. Some smaller donations fol- 
lowed, but not enough to make a start with. Yet the time was ripe, 
and when Councillor of Justice Bojesen visited Iceland, he met Fru 
Melsted, became interested in her plan, and promised to help her. 
Through his efforts money and other gifts were collected in Denmark; 
individuals in Iceland and some personal friends in England and 
Scotland (where Fru Melsted had talked over her plan when visiting 
her sister in Edinburgh) added their contributions, and the whole 
amounted to 8,000 kroner. 

With this sum Fru Melsted opened the school in her own home, 
October 1, 1874, with nine pupils. She herself supervised it, while 
her husband taught history and geography. An annual grant of 200 
kroner each was made by the Classenske Fideikommis and the Vallé 
Institution in Denmark. Still the financial outlook was uncertain, 
and the housing facilities were inadequate. 

Meanwhile Pall Melsted had become as deeply interested in the 
school as his wife, and rather than let it die, he decided to tear down 
their home and rebuild it sufficiently large to accommodate the school. 
To do this he had to shoulder a heavy mortgage, and he was then sixty- 
six years old, but he had “an unshakable faith that God would pro- 
vide a way in such a good cause.” From that time the future of the 
school was assured. The government gave a small grant which in- 
creased as faith in the institution grew. Fru Melsted was for thirty- 
two years its highly respected principal. In 1906 she resigned, but 
that her enthusiasm had not abated was seen from her activity in 
behalf of the new building erected three years later. 
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Fru Melsted thought of a career outside the home as the excep- 
tion for women. Her chief aim was to educate women in order to ele- 
vate the home. She was herself a woman of unusually good educa- 
tion, speaking and writing several foreign languages besides Ice- 
landic and Danish. At the same time she was an expert housewife 
and a woman of sound business sense. She was fond of gardening 
and through her efforts the Iceland soil, which is often thought barren, 
gave forth luscious vegetables and beautiful flowers. 

There were people who thought Fru Melsted severe, and to some 
extent they were right, but a woman of softer fibre could not have 
accomplished what she did. In her actions she showed that she had a 
warm heart as well as a clear head. The writer is one of the many 
who can testify to her ready and generous aid, given at a time when, 
ill and alone, I was on the eve of departure for the New World— 
and given in spite of the fact that she did not believe in emigration, 
as the duty of serving one’s own country was a strong plank in her 
platform. 

Deep piety sustained her not only through her arduous work, but 
in the later years of her life when her husband became blind, and after 
his death when she herself had to bear the burden of illness. Her 
name will be gratefully remembered by the many young girls whose 
thirst for knowledge she stilled and whose way she guided. Nor will 
the name of her husband who gave his time and means and sacrificed 
his home life for the emancipation of his sisters be forgotten. 


Niels Bukh, Gymnast and Educator 


By Martius LEFEVRE 


IELS BUKH, the founder of Primitive Gymnastics, has ar- 
rived in the United States in order to give demonstrations of his 
system in various places. 

Niels Bukh is the son of a High School teacher. Originally a 
farmer, he became interested in gymnastics and gave up farming to 
go to Copenhagen and undergo a proper course of training in phys- 
ical culture and the passive movement system for patients (motor- 
pathy). After this special course, by which he acquired a certificate 
as a gymnastic teacher, he passed the schoolmaster’s examination 
and devoted all his energies to teaching in general. For some time 
he was master at a college in Copenhagen and then, in 1918, he founded 
his training school for gymnastic teachers at Ollerup (Fiinen). This 
institute, which rose from modest beginnings, is now the first in the 
Scandinavian North, perhaps in all the world, and unique of its kind. 
Pupils come to it from all parts of the world, and beside the courses 
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in gymnastics, games, sports, etc., they can attend courses in the ordi- 
nary school subjects. 

Niels Bukh’s system of gymnastics is no absolutely new inven- 
tion as it has sometimes ignorantly been supposed and represented. 
It is founded on the principle of the Swede, P. H. Ling, without which 
it would have no firm basis. Ling’s idea was that physical training 
should be adapted to the requirements of the body, and on this prin- 
ciple he built up his system. 

Now it is a fact that the various occupations of life will often set 
their mark on a man to such an extent that he loses much of the 
natural flexibility of his joints and the strength of his muscles, while 
the sureness of his nerve-functions is impaired. He will not then be 
able to perform athletic exercises in such a way that they satisfy the 
demands of beauty and give the body the full benefit of the move- 
ments. This was seen by Niels Bukh, as it had been realized by others 
before him, but only he had the courage and the ability to break with 
the old traditions in spite of the general faith in the old system and the 
dogmatic adherence to earlier principles. 

Niels Bukh reasons as follows: For the body to get the full benefit 
of the scientifically evolved exercises of Ling it must be brought back 
to a normal condition; the stiff joints must be made mobile, the flabby 
ones rendered firm; the muscles that are too short must be made longer 
and more elastic, and those that are too long and lax, shorter and 
stronger. On this sound theory he introduced the “primitive prin- 
ciple” in gymnastics, thus creating a fundamental system of training 
of the greatest importance in all forms of athletics and sport. 

The large movements of primitive gymnastics, the violent bend- 
ings and twistings, the double-quick speed, and grotesque attitudes 
often call forth a smile on the face of the observer and impart an im- 
pression of artificiality, but the system is in reality as simple in form 
as it is effective in its results. It might perhaps—by a stretch of the 
imagination—be said to stand in the same relation to the ideal, highly 
finished system of Ling and to athletics and other sports, as does the 
work of the sculptor while he is kneading, patting, belaboring the raw 
material, the clay, to the finished work of art, the fruit of his brains 
and manual skill. 

Not until it has gained physical balance through primitive gym- 
nastics is the body in a fit condition to perform the ideal athletic exer- 
cises and to display its strength in sport. The aim of P. H. Ling, 
which was to produce young men of as finely proportioned beauty as 
the Greek youths and of true manliness, will then come within the 
limits of possibility. 

Finally it must be added that all Bukh’s gymnasts are amateurs, 
that their ordinary occupation is farming, and that, in their spare time, 
they teach gymnastics gratuitously to the young men and women of 
the villages in their home districts. 
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Current Events 
U.S. A. 


@ A departure from the custom of former presidents is made by Presi- 
dent Coolidge, who believes that meetings with the cabinet officers at 
regular periods do not make for the best results at the present time. 
The President is of the opinion that since the country is naturally 
uncertain and disturbed by the advent of a new Administration, it 
would be a good thing for both the country and the Administration 
if popular attention were not just now centered on Washington. @ At 
the annual meeting of the American Bar Association at Minneapolis a 
resolution was adopted favoring the Harding plan of having the United 
States become a member of the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice. @ The recognition of the Obregon government of Mexico by the 
United States was the result of the late President Harding’s policy 
for political reconciliation wherever possible. President Coolidge thus 
enters upon the labors of his executive offige with the Mexican prob- 
lem fairly out of the way. Credit is due the work of the American 
commissioners, Charles B. Warren and John Barton Payne, for their 
successful efforts in adjusting the outstanding questions with the com- 
missioners appointed by President Obregon. @ With the termina- 
tion of the conferences of the Institute of Politics, at Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass., comes the announcement of President Garfield 
that the future life of these conferences is assured since the necessary 
financial support has been provided for. The number of lectures dis- 
cussing international questions this year proved the usefulness of the 
Institute. American journalism is concerned with a new departure 
in that the New York Call, formerly published by the Socialist party, 
has been taken over by New York trade unions to represent their various 
interests. While this experiment is being made here, attention is 
called to the fact that the London Herald, representative of the labor 
interests in England, is about to suspend business. Unionism is 
said to be so strong in England that it is suggested in certain quarters 
that there may no longer be any special need for a newspaper devoted 
wholly to the labor cause. The plan of Gustav Lindenthal, bridge 
engineer and designer, for a structure to span the Hudson River, has 
been objected to by steamship lines which claim it will interfere with 
their docking facilities. Mr. Lindenthal is the man who built the three 
bridges across the East River. That Russia will remain forever 
grateful for what the American Relief Administration did in that coun- 
try to relieve the famine is the word that Colonel Haskell, head of the 
administration, brings back with him from abroad. 4 Interest in 
the Bok $100,000 peace prize is increasing throughout the country. 
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Denmark 


@ The North Slesvig leader, Nis Nissen, who during Slesvig’s sub jec- 
tion to Germany was a member of the Prussian Landtag, may become 
a member of the Danish Folketing. He has been nominated in the 
Sénderborg and Augustenborg constituencies for the coming elections. 
Mr. Nissen intends to join the Radical Left. Immediately before 
the prorogation of the Norwegian Storting a resolution was passed pro- 
posing negotiations with Denmark on the Greenland question. Succes- 
sive Norwegian governments have hitherto refused to recognize Den- 
mark’s suzerainty over Greenland by a written declaration, the reason 
being that Norway has certain fishing and hunting interests on the east 
coast which she considers it her right and duty to uphold and protect. 
Hence Norway now offers to negotiate with Denmark, the resolution 
to be carried on, it is said, in a free spirit, so that nothing is forfeited, 
given up, or anticipated in regard to the future, and so that no antici- 
patory measures can be adopted pending the negotiations. Denmark 
has accepted the proposal, and the veteran politician, J. C. Christensen, 
has been appointed chairman of the committee which will represent 
Denmark. 4 In the middle of August some forty experts of the bank- 
ing and industrial world met to discuss the difficult question of Danish 
currency. This was resolved upon at a time when the krone was steadily 
decreasing in value, while experts disagreed as to the means of pre- 
venting further depreciation. At one time it was only 60 percent of 
its value before the war. Some suggested that the paper krone be 
made exchangeable for gold to the value of 25 or 30 percent below 
that of the gold krone which has now for half a century been the stand- 
ard currency of Denmark. Others suggested that automobiles and 
other articles of luxury be prohibited. Before the meeting took place, 
however, the krone improved considerably, so that on August 9 a dollar 
could be bought for 547 Gre and one pound sterling for 25 kroner. 
This is no doubt intimately connected with the fact that the trade 
returns for June show a considerable improvement, the imports being 
only 5,000,000 kroner in advance of the exports. @ Many American 
tourists visited Copenhagen this summer on their way to the Exposi- 
tion at Géteborg. @ A Danish physician, Georg Dreyer, has invented 
a vaccine against tuberculosis which is to be tried at Vejlefjord Sana- 
tortum. It is probable that the Dagmar Theatre in Copenhagen, 
which has always been noted as the home of high class literary produc- 
tions, will be taken over by the labor organizations and made into a 
People’s Theatre with seats at moderate prices. @ A corporation has 
been formed by friends of the Danish society Norden to buy the beauti- 
ful old castle Hindsgavl and thus secure it for the Society. The second 
summer course for teachers was held there in August. 
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Sweden 


@ The engagement of Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf has occasioned a 
lengthy and not altogether pleasant discussion in the Swedish press 
as to whether or not the Princess Louise Mountbatten can be consid- 
ered a royal person. According to the Swedish law of succession no 
Swedish prince has the right to inherit the crown if he marries a person 
not of royal blood, and in some quarters the theory was advanced that 
the father of the princess, as one born in a morganatic marriage, could 
not be considered the equal of the Swedish royal house. This tempest 
in a teapot raged until the government put a stop to it by an official 
statement in which it was declared that, according to the judgment of 
British authorities in jurisprudence, the Prince of Mountbatten was 
incontestably a member of the British royal family, so that the mar- 
riage of the Crown Prince need not influence his right of succession. 
@ The latter part of the summer was uneventful in political circles, 
and the chief interest of the nation was directed to the Goteborg Expo- 
sition where a number of different attractions were staged. In July 
the first international aviation exhibition was opened, the greatest which 
has hitherto been held in the world, with about forty machines represent- 
ing nearly all the countries of Europe. The three nations in which 
aviation has reached its highest development, England, France and 
Germany, all sent their most noted experts, which in itself was enough 
to mark the event as unique. During one week in August a series of 
interesting flying contests were held. Of international significance 
was also the great exhibition of city building which included several 
models from American cities and garden colonies. 4 The strike at the 
Swedish iron works, which has lasted for some months and during 
which a number of plants have been at an absolute standstill, was settled 
in the early part of August, after several unsuccessful attempts at 
mediation. Work was at once resumed. 4 The convention by which 
currency of one Scandinavian country is accepted at par in the other 
two, which was formed more than half a century ago, has in recent years 
not been practicable on account of the difference in exchange rates. It 
has been suspended since the beginning of the war as far as paper money 
is concerned, but silver coins still passed current. This has led to an 
extensive smuggling of coins across the border from Denmark and Nor- 
way to Sweden which has given the Swedish national bank much trou- 
ble and has occasioned for both the other two countries great losses. 
It is probable, therefore, that the convention will soon be entirely 
suspended. The number of unemployed has now been reduced so 
much that relief work has been practically discontinued. Unemploy- 
ment relief from public funds is now given only in four communes, 
Viasteris, Eskilstuna, Avesta, and North Rada. 
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Norway 


@ As Norwegian delegates to the League of Nations the Govern- 
ment has appointed Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, Otto Blehr, the ex-premier, 
and Ivar Lykke, the president of the Storting, and as deputy delegates 
Dr. Chr. Lange, the well known pacifist and general secretary of the 
Parliamentary Union, Professor M. H. Lie, and Professor Kristine 
Bonnevie. Dr. Nansen is, as previously, president of the delegation. 
@ On July 17 the Norwegian Government submitted to the Council 
of the League of Nations the Norwegian reply to the letters of the 
Council regarding the conclusion of a mutual treaty ‘of guarantee 
with the object of promoting disarmament. The Government points 
out several objections to the draft treaty and particularly emphasizes 
that the military commitments of the states according to the treaty 
should not exceed those already fixed by the covenant of the League. 
@ To commemorate the christianizing of Norway 900 years ago, 
national and religious festivities were arranged in different parts of 
the country on July 29, “St. Olav’s day.” The most important of them 
took place at Valdres in the presence of the King, the American Minis- 
ter L. Swenson and many distinguished Norwegian-Americans, 
amongst whom may be mentioned Bishop H. G. Stub, Professor O. 
E. Brandt, Professor John Dahle and Dr. Gisle Bjornstad. A 
cantata by Professor Dahle was performed by a local choir during 
the memorial services in the church. At a banquet after the religious 
service King Haakon extended a hearty welcome to the Norwegian- 
. Americans. It is an unanimous opinion, the King said, that the Norwe- 
gian-Americans are good citizens and very able men in whatever posi- 
tions they have obtained, and that they represent Norway with honor 
in the United States. Cardinal van Rossum, the chief of the world 
propaganda of the Roman Catholic church, visited Norway in July 
and August. He was the first cardinal to visit Norway since the 14th 
century. The Cardinal was received by the King and was treated 
very courteously by the authorities. His wish to be allowed to conduct 
a service in St. Olav’s Chapel in the Cathedral at Trondhjem could 
not, however, be carried out owing to the opposition of the clergy of 
the Cathedral. The Norwegian export trade is steadily improving. 
The total value of the export in the first 6 months of this year amounted 
to 886,000,000 kroner which means an increase of 34,000,000 compared 
with the same months last year. The Norwegian military air service 
has again suffered a heavy loss, two young and very promising avia- 
tors, Storm Quale and Klaus Wilhelm Paulsen, being killed while 
flying at Kjeller aerodrome near Kristiania on August 6. The aero- 
plane suddenly collapsed and caught fire, and the two airmen died 
instantly. 
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The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by means 
of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information— 

Officers: President, Hamilton Holt; Vice Presidents, John G. Bergquist, John A. Gade and 
C. S. Peterson; Treasurer, H. Esk. Moller; Secretary, James Creese; Literary Secretary, 
Hanna Astrup Larsen; Counsel, Henry E. Almberg; Auditors, David Elder & Co. 

Government Advisory Committees: Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the 
Ministry of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the Department of 
Church and Education, Chairman. The Swedish Government is represented in the Swedish 


American Foundation (below). 


Co-operating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Malmtorgsgatan 5, Stockholm, 
Svante Arrhenius, President; E.-E. Ekstrand, Secretary; Eva Fréberg, Associate Sec- 
retary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikanske Selskad, M. I. T. C. Clan, President; N. Feil- 
berg, Secretary, Stjerneborg Allee 8; Norway—Norge-Amerika Fondet, Lille Strandgade 
1, Christiania, K. J. Hougen, Chairman; Sigurd Folkestad, Secretary. 


“A FouNDATION wiTH A WHOLESOME IDEAL.” 


This is the title of a full page account of 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation in the 
Springfield Union—‘‘a Foundation with a 
wholesome ideal.” Harvey L. Gray, who 
wrote this review of the work of the Founda- 
tion, is literary critic of the Springfield Union 
and his interest in the Foundation began when 
he read the fifth volume of the ScanpINAVIAN 
Crassics, The Prose Edda. Since that time 
the readers of his paper have had his 
comments on each book published by the 
Foundation, but now he gives them a pano- 
rama of the entire work of the Foundation il- 
lustrated by photographs of our students on 
both sides of the water, and a portrait of our 
founder, Niels Poulsen. It is the practical 


one of the Foundation that strikes 
1im. 


“The program of the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation as it has unfolded itself 
during the twelve years of its existence is an 
interesting instance of how a constructive 
idea may be developed if those behind it do 
not lose sight of the fact that it must be at 
all times truly constructive in character and 
in operation. The world has seen foundations 
established which operate with a whoop and 
a cheer for a few years, then gradually lan- 
guish, and the reason is not far from the 
surface. Fortunately, and doubtless because 
Niels Poulsen, its founder, was a man who 
had forged his own success single-handed in 
the field of practical American business, the 
affairs of the American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation were based upon wholesome ideas and 
ideals, and those ideas and ideals made per- 
manent. Poulsen and those who assisted him 
were wise enough to realize that the Founda- 


tion’s continued effectiveness rested entirely 
upon the ability of those in charge to guide 
its affairs into constructive channels and keep 
them there First individuals, then 
associations and finally business organizations 
have come to realize the practical nature of 
the undertaking, and as a result the work of 
the Foundation has gradually and consistently 
increased in scope and effectiveness. 

“It has been the belief of many not in a 
position to know that the Foundation’s ac- 
tivities were mainly literary, due no doubt to 
the fact that the publication of the Scanpr- 
NAvIAN Cxassics and Monocrapus has 
aroused the interest of a larger number of 
persons than the annual interchange of stu- 
dents between the United States and Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway ‘ 

“The practical nature of the work is espe- 
cially noteworthy by virtue of the fact that 
politics and trade relations are kept carefully 
eliminated. There is no desire to lend the 
impression that the Foundation has been es- 
tablished to create a trade or political al- 
liance between the United States and the three 
Scandinavian countries, for while without 
doubt trade relations have been and will be 
further encouraged as a result of the Foun- 
dation’s programme, its primary object lies 
far deeper than that. The motives which op- 
erate it are far more unselfish and construct- 
ive. 


An IpEat 1n Practice. 

This “wholesome ideal” of which Mr. Gray 
writes, means most as it is given substance 
in the daily work of the Foundation. It takes 
form as the Review is made up and sent to 
libraries, schools, and the homes of our Asso- 
ciates, bringing to many a new knowledge of 
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countries too little known, reviving memories 
for some, preserving for children the heritage 
of their fathers’ culture. It takes form on 
summer days as students come and go, asking 
where and how they shall study; and as these 
same students take their places in American 
universities or at Uppsala, Lund, Copen- 
hagen, Christiania, and Trondhjem. It is ex- 
pressed in each treatise that comes from the 
pen of these students whether the subject is 
the structure of the atom, or Swedish forestry, 
or Norwegian fisheries, or the works of a 
Danish philosopher. 


A Cauirornia Bortanist. 

Readers of the Review will recall the story 
of Per Kalm, a disciple of Linné, with whose 
visit to America in the eighteenth century 
there began an exchange of botanical knowl- 
edge between America and Sweden. Profes- 
sor Thomas H. Goodspeed of the University 
of California, Fellow of the Foundation for 
1922-1923, returned to America in August 
after a year of botanical research at Uppsala 
and Lund; and in the restored gardens of 
Linné at Uppsala and Hammarby, he studied 
the methods of Linné, the Adam of plants, in 
his own land. Training in the classification 
of flowering plants he found to be a part of 
the routine of the Swedish public schools, and 
“a continued interest in the subject is seen in 
the public and private support of great 
botanical gardens such as those in Uppsala, 
Stockholm, Lund, and Géteborg, and in gen- 
eral appreciation of the value of research in 
botany such as is rarely found in the United 
States. Perhaps this reaction is referable to 
an abiding pride in the days when the school 
at Hammarby was the Mecca of botanical 
students the world over.” Professor Good- 
speed was one of the volunteer editors of 
The Daily Bulletin of American Week at the 
Goteborg Exposition. In his work, the 
“wholesome ideal” of the Foundation found 
one more sturdy root. 





Cuitp Heatru in THE ScHoot;s. 

Svenska Dagbladet of Stockholm printed 
in August the report of Dr. Carl Naslund, a 
Swedish Fellow of the Foundation who has 
studied public hygiene as it is taught to the 
children in the American public schools. The 
Swedish editor thought the American map 
that accompanied the report, “A Birdseye 
view of Healthland and the Child Health 
R.R.,” was a little fantastic; but Dr. Naslund 
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has seen children stop to ponder over this 
sketch of Baked Potato Hill, Spinach Greens, 
Orange Valley, and Bathtubville. Dr. Nis- 
lund began his American studies at Johns 
Hopkins University. He then visited the 
public schools, hospitals, and clinics in various 
cities. 


Fork Hicgu ScuHoors 1x AMERICA? 

The problem of adult education has been 
considered only spasmodically in America, 
and sometimes with more enthusiasm than 
intelligence. In some districts, notably in 
the southern mountains, schools for adults 
have had consistent development. Two teach- [ 
ers from this district, Mrs. Olive Dame Camp- } 
bell and Miss Marguerite Butler, were sent 
to Denmark last year to study the Folk High 
Schools as Fellow and Honorary Fellow of 
the Foundation. In Denmark, the land of 
Grundtvig and the Folk High School, a 
farmer may choose to discuss Pascal with you 
in the hayfield. Mrs. Campbell and Miss 
Butler have searched not only Denmark, but § 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland for ideas that 
will be useful in the schools of the south 
Following them, Halfdan Gregersen, an en- 
terprising young Californian, has now gone 
to Denmark as a Fellow to study for a time 
in each of the great Folk High Schools ai ff 
Frederiksborg, Askov, Ollerup, and Rédding. | 
These are importers of a great idea in edu- f 
cation, an idea which may have a practical J 
effect on the American rural schools, and even 
on our programme of “Americanization” by 
lectures and classes for adult immigrants. 























A Norse Peer or Homer. 

The fountain head of Norse literature is f 
The Poetic Edda. Not to know it is to be 
ignorant of the course of Norse mythology, 
and of the profound depths of ancient Norse 
philosophy and wisdom. And yet there has 
been no worthy translation of The Poet 
Edda. The Foundation makes a substantial § 
contribution to English literature by publish J 
ing on September 15 the first complete met: 
rical version in English and the only one 
equipped with notes. 

The origin of The Poetic Edda is veiled in 
the mists of antiquity. Twenty-nine of the 
thirty-five poems that eonstitute the collec 
tion were brought to light through the discov § 
ery in Iceland of a manuscript known as the 
Codex Regius. This is supposed to have been 
written about the year 1300, but it is certain 
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that the poems had before then lived for cen- 
turies on the lips of the people. The mytho- 
logical poems antedate Christianity, and it is 
probable that some of them took shape as 
early as about the year 900. The Voluspo 
(Wise Woman’s Prophecy) resounds with the 
vastness of its conception of the creation and 
ultimate destruction of the earth. The Ho- 
vamol contains in pithy verse the hard-headed 
worldly wisdom of the old Norsemen. The 
hero poems present in its oldest, most vivid 
form, the story of Sigurth and Brynhild, the 
Norse parallel to the Niebelungenlied from 
which Wagner drew his inspiration. 

The publication of a translation of Homer 
inspired Keats to write one of his most quoted 
sonnets, On First Looking into Chapman’s 
Homer. The appearance of an English ver- 
sion of The Poetic Edda is an event of com- 
parable importance. 


A Frnat ComMENT. 

The Poetic Edda constitutes two volumes 
of ScanpINAviAN Crassics, XXI and XXII, 
but is bound as one. It is the latest and one 
of the most convincing testimonials to the 
practical effectiveness of the work in which 
Associates of the Foundation partake. The 
many undertakings of the Foundation blend 
into one. Says Mr. Gray in the Springfield 
Union, “the Foundation believes that its plan 
for the interchange of students will result in 
profit to all nations affected and will strength- 
en the friendship between several nations who 
have many interests in common. Through its 
books and the AmertcaN-ScaNpINAvIAN Re- 
view the Foundation seeks to enrich American 
life by adding to it what is of permanent value 
in Northern civilization. Through its in- 
formation bureau it hopes to bring the people 
of these countries into more friendly touch, 
to bring about through diversified means a 
more sympathetic understanding, which wiil 
increase with its own momentum as_ the 
years pass and as the program of the Founda- 
tion of necessity increases in scope and effec- 
tiveness.” 


Tue Five Hunprep Bookuist 

A second edition of A List of Five Hun- 
dred Books by Scandinavians and about 
Scandinavia has now been printed and copies 
may be had gratis upon application to the 
Foundation’s Bureau of Information. 
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Northern Lights 


An Earty FRrrienD oF THE SCANDINAVIAN 
NortTH 

Professor Willard Fiske, whose collection 
of Icelandic books bequeathed to Cornell Uni- 
versity is still the most important in America, 
was probably, next after Longfellow, the first 
literary interpreter of the North to Ameri- 
cans. Iceland was his earliest love and al- 
ways remained dearest to him. Yet the 
Memorials of Willard Fiske just published 
in three volumes by his literary executor, 
Horatio S. White, contain many features re- 
lating to the other countries, among them a 
full and very delightful description of Swed- 
ish student life as it appeared in the first half 
of the nineteenth century where the author 
spent some months there as a young student. 
The first of the three volumes, entitled The 
Editor, reprints a number of editorials in 
which he elucidated for his American readers. 
the current events in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, such as the German outrage against 
Denmark in 1864, the Icelandic struggle for 
autonomy and the millennial celebration in 
Iceland in 1874. Five years later Mr. Fiske 
was able to make what one of his colleagues 
termed a “sentimental journey” to the island 
which had caught his imagination from boy- 
hood, and his journey resulted in stimulating 
Icelandic-American intellectual relations. Al- 
together the Scandinavian countries occupy a 
large part of the three volumes which are the 
record of a many-sided, rich personality and 
of an unusually interesting, eventful life. 


A Norweaian Version oF “Know THysE.Lr”’ 

Three years ago a society was started in 
Norway with the motto “Kjenn dit land.” 
The society is trying to guide the present 
taste for outdoor life into channels where it 
may lead to a genuine cultural enrichment. 
Beginning in the neighborhood of Christiania, 
which is the centre of the organization, the 
young members will be taught to observe the 
geology, history, topography, and the plant 
and animal life of the locality. From this 
centre their study will be extended to include 
the whole country. The plans include cheap 
tours, chiefly on foot as in olden times, and 
arrangements are made for special moderate 
rates at hotels. The organization publishes a 
magazine entitled Kjenn dit Lann edited by 
B. A. Grimeland. Its address is Christian 
Augustsgate 13, Christiania. 
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Tue Farture or THE Me tine Por 

The absurdity of the old “melting pot” 
ideal is becoming more and more clear to 
those who think seriously. The very word 
“melting pot” in relation to living organisms 
is an incongruity. On the other hand, a more 
thoughtful view of the race problem in our 
country is gaining ground and may be briefly 
summarized as follows: racial advancement 
and mental fructification follow the union of 
kindred though somewhat dissimilar stock, 
while mongrel and even degenerate types re- 
sult from marriages between too widely di- 
vergent races. For this reason, even apart 
from the question of inferiority, immigration 
from southeastern European and Asiatic 
countries should be checked. This axiom is 
at the basis of the proposal that our immigra- 
tion quota law should be amended in such 
a way as to admit a certain percentage not of 
each racial group as it is now, but of the 
racial groups as they were at the beginning 
of the ‘nineties, when the flood of immigration 
from northern Europe had subsided and be- 
fore the influx from the south and east began 
—in other words, when America had ab- 
sorbed the immigration of the kindred peoples 
of similar ideals, but before American stand- 
ards were threatened with the deluge from 
people that can not be assimilated. 


Books THaT SHow THE TREND OF THE TIMES 

Two recent books of importance show the 
tendency to discriminate in immigration. One 
is The Return of the Middle Class by John 
Corbin, published by Scribner’s. The author 
contends that the well-born and well-bred 
middle class of American stock is not only be- 
ing taxed and bled to the point of extinction, 
but in its generous self-immolation is sacri- 
ficing itself to the ideal of “an American 
standard of living for the off-scourings of 
Europe.” 

The other book, also published by Scrib- 
ner’s is America, a Family Matter by Charles 
W. Gould. The author sets out to prove that 
one by one the great empires of the world 
have perished from mongrelism, and that 
America now is in danger of sharing the fate 
of Rome which was contaminated by influx 
of barbarian blood. He gives credit to the 
Alpine and Mediterranean races for their 
achievements so long as their stock remained 
pure, but is, naturally, most interested in the 
Nordic race. ‘Only where the pure Northern 
blood effected permanent settlements within 
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the Roman Empire,” he says, “there and there 
alone has the improvement we call our civili- 
zation taken place. Spain, Northern Italy, 
France, England were all within the Empire, 
were all permanently settled, and no other 
portion of Roman territory can be compared 
with them. Furthermore, the same race in 
Germany, Denmark, Holland, Norway, and 
Sweden has shared in the great forward 
movement, and, combined with the powers 
named before, control the world—the modern 
world, which takes its whole impetus from 
their initiative, its whole movement from their 
impulse.” 


A Book on StTRINDBERG 

Yngve Hedvall, whose articles on the 
Swedish stage and kindred subjects have ap- 
peared in the Review, has published a book 
entitled Strindberg on the Stockholm Stage. 
It shows how Strindberg’s plays in his own 
city have always been an apple of discord, 
played occasionally with ardor and brilliance, 
as during the seven years of Ranft’s regime at 
the Vasa Theatre from 1896 to 1903, and 
then again neglected for years. The sum 
total of performances, however, is not in- 
significant. In the last half century forty- 
eight of Strindberg’s fifty-one dramas have 
been presented in a total of 2,987 perform- 
ances. 


An Otp Favorite 

The Augustana Book Concern in Rock 
Island has revived an old favorite, Chronicles 
of the Schénberg-Cotta Family, a series of 
diaries written by various members of the 
family named in the title. It is less a family 
chronicle than the picture of a milieu, the 
middle and upper class in Germany at the 
time of the Lutheran Reformation. Though 
old-fashioned in form, the book has a peret- 
nial freshness and charm. 


A Lirerary GaLaxy For TEN CENTS 

The Ten Cent Pocket Series published by 
the Haldeman-Julius Company of Girard, } 
Kansas, includes as its number 431 a tiny 
volume entitled Literary Stars on the Scandt- 
navian Firmament by Julius Moritzen. The 
authors dealt with are Hamsun, Bojer, Jer 
sen, Nexé, Lagerléf, and Heidenstam. The 
selection is judicious, and the small book i 
cludes a surprising amount of information 
In the dearth of books on Scandinavian litera 
ture, it has a distinct place to fill and should 
prove very useful. 





